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CHAPTER VII. 


Speak, that I may see you. 


ila: se ' . 1 
|| adjusted the bushy curls of his spacious wig, before a) 
** Now, at home, sir, we never meet|I pledge my veracity.” 


large mirror. 
| with one of them in high life; it would be considered | 

quite unsufferable; it would, indeed; I pledge my! 
eases I never met with a papist in good society.” 


' 
| “IT fully credit your assertion,” thought Howard, 


while a slight expression flitted across the aspect of 
| Lavinia; but so quick was its transition, that Hloward 
|, could not determine whether its * intents were wicked 


. 
Ar the period of which we write, intercourse be- | Or charitable.” 


tween the colonies and the mother country, and even | 
between contiguous provinces, was very rare; and if 


the colonists “ heard from home” twice in a year, they 
exchanged warm and sincere congratulations on the 
auspicious event. 
tween New-York and Boston was kept open bya 
stage, which started from each place only once a 
month, and occupied fourteen days in performing a 
journey which is now accomplished, with ease, in 
about twice that number of hours! 

By the last arrival, direct from England, several 
months previous to the commencement of our tale, 
Mrs. Benton and her son came passengers. This lady, 
who, through the mismanagement of a large fortune, 
had lately been left an almost destitute widow, ac- 
cepted the governor's invitation to remove to Ame- 
rica, and become a member of his family, with a pro- 
mise also of seeing her son provided for. Well aware 
that she could bring nothing more likely to insure a 
cordial welcome from her niece, than the latest and 
most fashionable literary and musical publications in 
London, the politic aunt took some pains to make a 
very liberal selection, as book-stores and music-shops 
were scarcely known on tliis side the Atlantic. Such 


a valuable accession to a previous stock which she | 


herself had brought from England, rendered our he- 
roine’s private library far superior to that of any other 
young lady in the country; and, on the present occa- 
sion, furnished exhanstless materials for maintaining 
a conversation with the well-educated Howard. 
While such conversation, agreeably interspersed 
with music and reading, was lending new pinions to 


the flitting moments at Fort George, the governor re- | 


<cived a note from Ury, requesting permission to in- 
troduce his newly arrived friend, the surgeon of the 
Isabella. After signifying his assent in a verbal an- 
swer by the messenger, he said to Iloward with a 
Mile 


** We shall now have an opportunity of judging 


whether you have overrated the merits of your cap- || 


tive, the Spanish doctor, of whom you spoke last 
evening. 
dinner." 

‘“« ] predict, sir, that you will be pleased with his 
acquaintance,”’ replied Howard. ‘ Reading and tra- 
vel united, having enriched a mind naturally capa- 
‘ious and retentive, his conversation is generally en- 
tertaining and instructive. At times, however, when 
not excited by the subject, he takes little share or in- 


terest in its discussion, but becomes abstracted and 


taciturn.” 

«« These papists are generally well read, and often 
very learned men,” observed Mrs. Benton; * but I 
marvel, brother, that an orthodox protestant, like 
yourself, will admit one of them at his table.” 

‘* And so do J, uncle,” added young Benton, as he 


The inland communication be-| 


He will favour us with his company at | 


*“ Why, to confess a secret, sister,” replied the 
| governor, Without noticing the remark of his nephew, | 
|** Tam not yet absolutely convinced that every ca- 
tholic is necessarily a bad subject, or a dangerous as- | 


sociate.”’ 


|| “ Thank you for that, papa,” exclaimed his daugh- | 
| ter, with an arch smile; * and I think I know one of| 
| that persuasion who is sometimes met in good society 

in America, if it be considered so * unsufferable at 
| home,’ as my gentle coz. elegantly expresses it.” 

* And who is he, if | may take the liberty of ask- 
ing ?” inquired Howard, with a tone that expressed | 


| some interest in the question. 
** One who is endeavouring to unlock the treasures! 
of antiquity to a female mind,” replied the governor. 
** My daughter, sir, not content with a knowledge of 
her own, and several other living languages, is very 
anxious to become acquainted with the Latin; and| 
her teacher, the writer of this note, is by some sus-| 
pected of being a catholic, although there is no po- 
sitive evidence of the fact, unless his intimacy with 
this Sorubiero be considered as such.” 
| Many a protestant has been burnt at the stake 
on slighter testimony than that,” said Mrs. Benton; 


* and [ regret very much that this strange perversion 
of taste in my niece is to be gratified at the hazard 
of her religious faith. She, it appears, has no doubt 
of his being a papist, and yet continues to take les- 
sons from him in the very language which is prost- 
| tuted to the mummery of their impious rites and ce- 
jremonies. 1 must confess that | am shocked at the 
idea.”’ 
* And so am I,” said her son—* TF am indeed; and 
cousin Livy cannot say that I have not often told her 
how very inelegant it was for a young lady to study 
Latin or Greek. 
in good society—it is considered quite unsufferable. 
| L have often been ashamed that I once studied the 


Why, at home, sir, it is never done 


‘languages at Oxford, it is thought so ungenteel for 
any one but a clergyman to dabble in such things; it 
is, indeed, I pledge my veracity.” 

| ** Odo not blush, cousin, for what has added so 
|much to the charms of your eloquence,” replied La- 
* Confess, now, that you are indebted to the 


\ vinia. 
|classics for every one of those beautiful tropes and 
| figures which enriched your last speech.” 

| “ Why, perhaps they are of some use, in that re- 
spect, to a gentleman, who expects to make a figure 
in parliament ; but not to a lady—that I must insist 
on, cousin—I must, indeed.” 

| “ And why may not we, poor females, participate 


lin the same advantages ?”’ asked Lavinia. 

* Your gallant cousin, madam, doubtless thinks as 
I do,” replied Howard, ** that any additional charm) 
might render female eloquence fatal to our power, as) 
'well as to our peace.” 


“ Exactly what I was about to say, sir; it is, indeed ; 


“ But, compliment apart,’ returned Lavinia, * is 
Lieutenant Howard to be classed among those who 
would restrict female education to a few trifling ex- 
ternal accomplishments, while all that is solid and 
useful is monopolized by the other sex 7” 

“By no means, madam,” answered Howard— 
** and should I ever find myself leaning to such hete- 
rodox sentiments, the remembrance of Miss Clarke 
will effectually prevent my adopting them.” 

** Heaven forbid that any mind should be restricted 
in its pursuit of knowledge !" 
** But the natural taste or bias of females, in nine- 


ejaculated the governor, 


teen cases out of twenty, seems to be opposed to the 
doctrine of intellectual equality in the sexes; and the 
few exceptions which we meet are proverbially un- 
lovely in person, and masculine in mind. Do you not 
agree with me, Mr. Howard ?” 

* Your excellency must pardon me, if I except one 
of the few exceptions you mention,” answered the 
lieutenant, politely bowing to Lavinia, who returned 
the compliment with a fascinating smile, and a slight 
inclination of the head, as she observed to her father— 

* Perhaps, sir, it is not always easy to distinguish 
between natural and artificial tastes. Education, you 
have taught me to believe, commences at a very ten- 
der age.” 

** It does so, sometimes, cousin; and my mother 
there can tell you that I knew Dilworth’s spelling- 
book by heart before I was five years old: I did, in 


| deed ; I pledge my veracity.” 


“ That is very true,” replied Mrs. Benton; “ Oliver 
was alwaysa very forward child; so much so, that his 
grandfather, the rector, used to say, that such preco- 
city of genius was indicative of a short life.” 


* Ileaven preserve the mark exclaimed Captain 
Marshall; who, as usual, had entered without cere- 
‘Lhat is, la- 
ectot 
debate ; that being a subject somewhat interesting to 


mouy, and consequently unperceived—* 
; i 


dies, if the shortness of human lite be the sul 


| ssilors and soldiers in these busy times. Good morn- 


ing, Lieutenant Howard. Governor, your most obe- 


dient. Mrs. Benton, I beg pardon tor interrupting 
” 


you. 


** Not in the least, captain. We are upon the old 
subject—female education.” 


* Tam willing to admit,” observed the governor, 


in reply to bis daughter's last question, that mi: ny 


juvenile movements, which are usually attributed to 


instinct, or a natural impulse, may be, in fact, the re- 


! 


sult of precept, or example, or perhaps both combined. 


But I have never yet seen a male child evince the 
slightest inclination to nurse a doll, or deck himself 


with gaudy ribands, though constantly surrounded 


| by sisters, who, at the age alluded to, seldom display 


” 


an inclination for any thing else. 

* | flatter myself, papa, that there is no difference 
of oF inion between us on that score; for J ente rtain 
no doubt that the two sexes were designed by hea- 
ven for very different and distinct pursuits, employ- 
ments, and recreations; and that this design is strik- 
ingly manifested by their different propensities in in- 
fancy ; but I am yet to learn, that a desire for reading 
Virgil, or even Homer, in the original, at my age, is 
at variance with such an opinion. Is it not rather 
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a 
another evidence of that ardent curiosity which you | with all their morning practices, and midnight quadrilles— | _“* Angel of the drama ! delight of Drury ! sweet magi- 
say characteriges our sex, and to which some of your) and even with the masquerade and waltz—are the frigid | cian of the melodrame ! lama wild young fellow, in love 
wits attribute the loss of paradise ?” | zone to the temperature of the green-room. A perpetual yreh you to distraction. I scorn all kinds of masquerade in 

“ A rare symptom of so common a disease fire of billets doux pours in upon the idol ; and if a conflagra- || matters between us; I tell you, with the proudest conscious- 
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” id! 
. : said } r ness of candour, that | have not one shilling to rub on an- 
her father. ‘In mentioning the loss of paradise, | 


|| tion could be kindled within her bosom by embossed pape 
however, you remind me of your favourite blind bard, 


who has a passage in point.” 





“ Though both 

Not equal, as their sex not equal seem’d ; 
For contemplation he, and valour form’d ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God oniy—she for God in him.” 


“IT perceive your drift, brother,” observed Mrs. 
Benton. ‘ Milton has attempted to describe a per- 
fect woman, who ———" 

** Who never studied Latin,” added Captain Mar- 
shall. ‘* Pray inform me, Miss Clarke, if Milton be, 
your favourite poet ?” 

** T have so many favourites, sir, among the sons 
of song, that I know not how to answer your question. 
In literature I am, perhaps, somewhat of a coquette ; 
I like him best who pleased me last.” 

** What think you of Savage ?” 

“ T think him a highly gifted writer; and pity the 
heart that is insensible to the plaintive melody of his 
lyre. There can be no doubt, sir, that posterity will |! 
rank Richard Savage among the first of English | 
poets.” 

* And the Countess of Macclesfield the most infa- 
mous of mothers,” added Howard, with some warmth. 

“IT would not be understood as justifying the con- 
duct of the countess,” observed Mrs. Benton; * bu 
the misfortunes of her son are certainly attributable, 
in a great measure, to his own imprudence, not to 
call them by a harsher name.” 

* There can be no dispute on that subject,” added 
young Benton. ‘* It is true, the fellow writes tolera- 
bly smooth verses; but he is never admitted into good 
society ; ‘twould be considered quite unsufferable ; it 


would, indeed ; I pledge my veracity.” 

** He has the honour of Mr. Benton’s acquaintance, 
I presume,” said Marshall. 

“ Why, the unsufferable creature owes me half a 
guinea, which [lent him at St. James’ Coffee-house, 
under the idea that he wanted it to pay his reckon- 
ing ; but, to my infinite mortification, he immediately 
gave it away to a shocking vulgar wretch, with a 
wooden leg. I thought it quite unsufferable ; I did, 
indeed ; 1 pledge my veracity.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the en- 
trance of a servant to announce the expected visiters; 
and, in due time, with the customary ceremonies, Ury 
and his friend were ushered into the apartment, 





MISCELLANY. 





THE MARRIED ACTREss, 


Women have their stars like men, and the star of Matilda 
M was whatever star presides over theatres. She was 
bora in a country town, visited four times a-year by one of 
the most formidable companies that ever caricatured She- 
ridan or Shakspeare. Attwelve, she played Julict at school, 
with prodigious applause. At fifteen, she grew a genius, 
and studied, alternately, the sampler and the “ School for 
Scandal.” At seventeen, she became romantic, and pined 
for glory. At eighteen, she was on the stage. Matilda had 
taste and talent, and played with easy vivacity ; her figure, 
if not bewitching, was feminine; and her face, if not fatal, 
Was expressive. 


} 





In short, she became a public favourite 
Ali that was graceful in the loves and sorrows of the drama 
was her peculiar province ; the sighs and smiles of youthful 
passion could be pictured by no other skill; the anguish of 
the rejected child, the love of the innocent wife, the fond 
frenzy, and the tender despair, were hers without a rival. 
Wealth flowed in upon her; and last, and most hazardous 
of her triumphs—lovers came in merciless profusion. 
There is a vast deal of the tender passion perpetually 
wandering through the world; but routs and draw ing-rooms, 


| and perfumed wax, a handsome actress would be burned to | other. 


the ground within the first week of the season. 

At length, one lover came—fashionable, fond, and de- 
voted beyond all the language of devotedness. Matilda still 
spurned the chain; but who can for ever resist time, impor- 
tunity, and a handsome man of five-and-twenty, who swears 
that he will drown himself. She yet resisted long: and, 
with the dexterity of woman, detected all the little arts by 
which the lover sought to have an opportunity of flinging 
hiinself at her fairy feet in the presence of the weudering 
world. 

What was to be done ? To repel the assailant was impos- 
sible, except by ordering his assassination; to love him 
might be difficult; but to marry him was easy. She made 
up her mind; and then, as is the way of women, applied 
for advice. Her confidant and privy counsellor was a petty 
actress, in her own style, her frequent double when she was 
better engaged than in theatres, and seized with a sudden 
and violent indisposition—to make her appearance. 

“ There,” said Matilda, pointing to a pile of manuscripts, 
* there is my task for a week to come; who could endure 
such drudgery ?” 

“ Horrible!” said Sophonisba. 


“Those managers are absolutely barbarous,’’ said Matil- | 


da.—** Can they imagine that minds, memories, or spirits, 
can hold out under this eternal study ?” 

“ Perfectly impossible,” said Sophonisha. 

“1 would rather quit the stage, the world, than lie at the 
mercy of those task-masiers. By quitting the stage I should 
escape a sea of troubles. What woman on earth could en- 
dure wading through the infinite mass of stupidity that lies 
And then to stand before the public, the 
ridiculous figure that every ridiculous writer imagines to be 


upon that table? 


charming ; to bear the blame of all—the worn-out jests, the 
dull dialogue, the unnatural character that every dramatic 
dunce conceives to be wit, eloquence, and nature. Even to 
disgrace my figure, such as it is, by the burlesque dress 
and horrid materials that would make even beauty hideous; 
and do all this—not once, but every night in every year, of 
The truth is, 
that no woman of common sensibility can feel at her ease 
before the mixed kind of persons that, in the theatres, take 


a miserable, toilsome, thankless existence 


the liberty of insulting every thing one looks, says, or does 
But then the love! What can be more dreadful than to be 
the perpetual object of the most odious admirations; to be 
honoured by the flames of gen//emen from Cheapside, and 
clerks in banking houses, ready to be hanged for your sake; 
to be set down as the goddess of some thriving pawnbroker, 
or create pistoling in the souls of two apprentices in the 
very depths of Whitechapel !” 

“ Heavens! I die at the very thought. But, no! they 
keep their absurdities to themselves; direct advances are 
out of the question.” 

* Come, contess, my Sophy, have not you yourself been 
showered with notes in this style: 

“ * Madam—tinspired by your divine beauty, and being a 
professor of dancing, I have the honour to adore you.’ 

“ Or, in the graver style of love: 

“ *Madam—lI scorn to disguise either my feelings or my 
circumstances, on any occasion whatever; | am between 
it is a calumny that calls me between se- 
venty and eighty. I have a cough, ‘tis true, but it is not dan- 


sixty and seventy : 


gerous, for | have had it these forty years. [have a monthly 
twinge of the gout, that confines me to gruel, flannel, and 
my arm-chair, for half the year; and now and then, at the 
full of the moon, I have been suspected of not being quite 
in my mind. But I adimire you with all the constancy of 
years, and ail the ardour of youth, and shall be happy to re- 
ceive so lovely a wife to the glowing bosom of—Yours, till 


|| death,’ ete 


** Or, the still more substantial eloquence of 

“ * Honoured Madam—Having been, during the last 
twenty years, peruquier to the corporation of London, a 
lover of the drama, and, moreover, wanting something cle- 
gant to attend the aldermen’s ladies in their calls at my esta- 
blishment, | have fixed my eyes upon you for honoura- 
ble —_—" 


“ Or, read this specimen of the dashing style. ‘hat I 


‘just received, and ask, should I not tremble : 


ave 


Within these two days, I have smiled my adieu to 
| the gates of the king’s bench, and, in two minutes more, | 
| will be at your feet, if you command me. Disdain me not, 
my enchantress ; for, if my passion is potent, my hate is hor- 
rible; if my fondness is tlame, my revenge is ruin. I shall 
wait at the new Hummums, just half an hour for your an- 
swer. Come live with me, and be my love—my wife. But 
jit hear nothing from you, as surely as you play Juliet this 
inight, you will find a Romeo in the front row of the pit, with 
a brace of pistols, loaded with slugs to the muzzle, one of 
which he will fire at your too lovely, too perfidious face, 
and the other into his too tender, too adorable bosom. I am 
in despair. Life is valueless. Love me, and I shall secure 
an engagement in the Birmingham company for us both: 
scorn me, and we die together. Adieu, Charlotte! Yours, 
till seven o'clock this evening, pistol in hand. Werrer.’ 
“ Frightful, but too true, Matilda. A popular actress 
ought always to insure her life at the commencement ofa 
season. There’s cunning Fanny Fickle fired at as regular- 
ly as a partridge in September ; and poor Angela Love's ex. 
quisite skin has been riddled in the most merciless mauner 
Yes; we are a perfect pigeon match; with this only differ 
‘ence, that the fire at us is in our cage.” 
“ And then, my kind Sophy, the horrid equivocal, or un- 
attention of coxcombs, every word on whose 


j 


equivocal, 
tongue is the most impudent condescension. But, in a word, 
I wanted your opinion about Sir Charles,” said Matilda 
covered with a rosy blush, ‘ love’s proper hue.’ 

“ The man of all men that I would have chosen for my 
inestimable friend. But you must not quit the stage yet 
What am | to do, deprived of my model, my guide, my in- 
spirer ?” 

“ | have asked your a‘!vice; and upon it will depend my 
acceptance or rejection of Sir Charles. Say no, and I dis 
miss him at once, and am an actress for life,” firmly pro- 
nounced Matilda. 

“ That will | never say,” and Sophonisba’s zeal for ma 
trimony flowed back full tide; “‘ my dearest love, you mus! 
consult your own happiness: perish the stage; perish all 
inferior tics ! and your beauty and your talents shine in the 
circle for which they were formed. Now, take this pen, 
and write an answer to a lover, who will make you the enc- 
my of one sex, as you are already the admiration of the 
other—write instantly.” 

* And yet, | have some lingering doubtings, some childis) 
fondness for the stage :"’ and Matilda’s cheek grew pale. 

“ Impossible !—For the stage? for weariness, exposure 
caprice? No, my love, your decision must be fixed; and 
here is the note that I have this moment written to Sit 
Charles in your name.” Sophonisba’s cheek glowed with 

anticipated triumph as she handed the note to the reluctant 
bride. 

The deed was done; Sir Charles flew to the feet of the 
young actress on the wings of romance. A week of de 
lightful hurry vanished away in bridal preparation. Of that 
week, not a moment found Sir Charles without a speech, a 

| present, or a project for making the path of life a path of 
| rose-buds. Matilda had no time to think of the past, or the 
future. She married—was called your “ Ladyship”—was 
on board the French packet—was in Paris—before her head 
could cease to whirl, or her day to be a dream of whit: 
dresses, showy liveries, and the handsomest chariot-and 
feur that ever glittered over the chaussee, from St. James + 
church to the Tuilleries. 

The dream continued, though its objects were changed 
and in it the fair Matilda was swept, with English rapidity 
luxuriant Lombardy, to regal Milan 


} 
gn 


over the Alps, throu 
was enraptured in the marble halls of Florence ; was mor 
enraptured in the antique majesty of Rome; was still mor 

enraptured among the picturesque delights of Naples ; till, 
satiated with banquets, concerts, and the Teatre de San 
Carlo, having seen the royal boat-races, the museums, the 
old king, the young king, Pompeii and Vesuvius, till loyalty 
and curiosity sank under the burden, she left them all, and 
flew through the gay Bolognese to queenly Venice, already 
half devoured by the sea, and altogether devoured by th 

Austrians; to the Milanese lakes, with their wooden islands, 
and their pilazzi of plaster; to the Simplon, disgraced by the 


panegyric of so many coach-loads of tourists—every fool of 
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them labouring to write something more foolish than the | 


“ T never knew the misery of pe awl said Matilda, | 
of duchesses. How || 


fool who wrote before—and closed her weary wings in a|| with a yawn, “ until I lived in the wo 
ferme ornee, wrapped in the thickest of all autumnal vine- | I envy those untirable skeletons the faculty of keeping | tion in the height of summer, She gave many a tear to the 
yards on the lakes of Geneva. A month of ripe grapes, Fer- i awake all night! I was generally sunk into the soundest of | 


ney, Mont Blanc, poetic moonlight, and boating on the blue 
waters, exhausted the glories of Switzerland. She returned 
to England, entered her mansion in Portman-square, and— 
the dream was done. 

There are two worlds even here—the real and the imagi- 
nary—the world of man, and the world of woman.—Sir 
Charles had returned into his, at the moment when Matilda's 
vision was done. He was honourable, liberal, and loving. 
But his horses and his tenantry, his club and St. Siephen’s, 
shared the soul! that love had exclusively filled during the 
first year. He had gone through the regular stages of the 
tender passion, and was now in that temperature which 
makes a regular husband ! 


Matilda was fonder of him than in their earliest union. | 


Vet she pined—her colour fled—in the midst of all the 
means of enjoyment, she was unconsciously discontented. 
One evening, as she was sitting in an apartment filed with 


luxury, and opening out on a garden breathing exotic fra- | 


grance, her involuntary sigh attracted the attention of Eu- 
genia, a young relative of Sir Charles, who, as she raised 
her eyes from a volume in her hand, was struck with the 
contrast of so much unhappiness in a countenance so formed 
to please. The western sun threw a faint tinge upon the 
cheek, and touched the profusion of ringlets that clustered 
over it with rich lights: but the lip was pale, the eye was 
sunk, and the white hand that supported the cheek was 
languid and thin, Eugenia anxiously inquired whether she 
was indisposed ! 

“ No,” was the answer; “ I never was freer from actual 
illness in my life.” 

“Yet, you are evidently unhappy. 
offended ?” 

“No, he is the kindest of the kind: and yet. Eugenia, I 
feel a weariness indescribable ; a loss of interest in exist- 
ence ; a weary depression of heart and senses, which would 
almost reconcile me to abandon life.-Possibly, | am dying.” 

Eugenia approached her in alarm, and, taking her hand, 
asked whether its mild yet feeble throbbings might not be 


Has Sir Charles 


ihe mere effect of the summer's day ? Whether she had ever | 


been liable to Quctuatious of spirits ? 

“ Never,” was the answer. “ For six years I led the 
happiest life that woman could lead. I was the gayest of 
the gay. Inever knew a moment's dreariness while—I was 
upon the stage!” 

“ You surprise me—it may have had its amusements ; but 
the labour, the actwal toil” 

“ Was absolutely nothing,” “ Or, if it 
were something, habit gives ease. One part is so like an- 
other—originality is not the vice of modern authorship— 





was the reply. 


that a single play generally lets one into the secret of every 


other during the season. I have known one French: melo- 
drame figure in the fourfold shape of tragedy, comedy, ope- 
va, and farce, for a year together.” 

“ But the horror of appearing before an audience: | 
should absolutely die of the first fright,” said Eugenia, with 
a shudder. 

** Women are sometimes very courageous animals,” said 
ithe mourner, with a rising smile. “ Half our fashionable 
acquaintance exhibit an intrepidity which I never dreamed 
of equalling. Have you ever observed Lady Maria driving 
the reluctant duke into the matrimonial net, ia the face of 
the whole laughing world; or the vigour of my Lord Apa- 
thy, under the hottest fire of all kinds of scandal’? No; the 
actress is too much absorbed in her part, to think of any 
thing else after the first five minutes ; and, after all, what is 
there to terrify her in applause ?” 

“ But failare—the miseries of having to bear the sins of 
some dull writer, and be answerable for the innumerable 

ises of the stupid of this stapid world.” 

Quite a jest,” said Matilda. “ Nothing is more easily 
disengaged than the actress from the downfall of the author 


\ looked the handsome creature she had been. 


‘all slumbers, before any woman of rank in town had put on 


the night's rouge, for the first of the half dozen parties that 
she must terrify with the moral of her physiognomy before 
morn. My dreams, too, were delight itself—no horrid sound 
of spectres, predicting broken fortunes and public disclo- 
sure. But the sounds of the stage still in my ear, heightened | 
by the magic of sleep into deliciousness; the figures of the | 
drama living again before me in lovely procession—my self 
a queen, or a sylph, or in some bower of roses and all kinds 
of sweets, receiving the homage of half the kneeling world; I 
or some other idea equally strange and charming.” Her! 
fancy kindled her fine face as she said these words, and she 


“I must give up the question,” said Eugenia; “ but if) 
you looked as dangerous on the stage as you do at this mo- 
ment, you must have been horiibly plagued with the atten- 
tious of all kinds of strange men.” 


“ Rather say perplexed, my dear,” and then the cheek 
wore a still livelier crimson, as Matilda rose and walked to 
the maguificent mirror. “ ‘The number of attentions that 
one receives may be embarrassing, and the admirers may 
be now and then very odd people. But, entre nous, ma chere, 
no woman ever dies of excessive admiration. Some of those 
attentions were elegant, and from the elegant, the simplest 
pleasure of knowing that the world thinks well of one’s ap- 
pearance is a pleasure; but the delight of being the object 
of high-bred admiration, of receiving the unequivocal ho- 
mage that, paid to au actress, can be paid only to her beau- 
ty and her genius, is absolutely the most intoxicating draught 
that can steal away the understanding of woman.” She 
stood arranging her fine hair before the mirror 

“ T acknowledge your ladyship’s victory,” said Eugenia, 
* and will leave you but for a moment, to dress for the coun- 
tess’s soiree. In the meantime, here is the evening paper, 
just arrived, end full of foreign wonders, fashions, the opera, | 
and the arrival ofthe French ambassador, covered with ri- | 
bands, and leaving all the belles of Paris in despair. Lises | 


donc.” |' 
On her return, she found Matilda sitting at the table, with | 

her eyes fixed on the paper, her colour gone, and tears | 

Astonished and alarmed, she 


stealing down her cheek. 
It was | 


| 
| 

glanced over the paper to discover the fatal news 
neither battle nor shipwreck, but a paragraph in almost in- | 
visible print, in an almost invisible corner: 
| Last night, the favourite drama, from the French, * Ju- 
lia, or the Recovered Daughter, was performed. The love- 
ly Sophonisba played the heroine with the universal ap- 
plause of a crowded house. If nothing can eflace our re- 
collection of its former exquisite representative, at least, its 

present one is without a rival.” 

* There!” exclaimed Matilda, starting from the table; 
“ there I see an example of the basest perfidy. 


What an | 
abominable creature! | now see what was the purpose of | 
her cunning advice! Insidious wretch—I was in her way, 
and she was determined to remove me.” She burst intoa 
flood of tears. 

| Eugenia attempted to soothe her—all was in vain. She, 
at length, ashed whether she should order the carriage to 
be ready for the soiree. “ Yes,” said Matilda, “ order it, 
and instantly too, for I must see this abominable woman's 
performance before I sleep, if | am ever to sleep again. I 
will never put faith in human protestations while I live.” 

‘he carriage was ordered; Matilda arrived at the theatre | 
as the curtain rose. She saw her wily friend looking pretty 
enough to make any Woman miserable. She heard the ap- 
plause reiterated; the clever actress played better and bet- 
ter, until Matilda could endure the sight no longer, and 
flew out ofthe house. She flung berselt on Eugenia’s neck, 
and owned that, with every means of happiness, she was 


the most unhappy being alive. Her habits had been bro- 


ters from home informed her that Sir Charles had died, 
like a patriot Englishman, of a victory at a contested elec- 


memory of this honest, loving, but by no means brilliant 
husband. She loved him, and if she could have conceived 
it possible to make his figure succeed on the stage, she would 
have certainly not loved him less; but now was the world 
before her. Sophonisba was still playing her * Julia,” 
drawing tears from half the world, and receiving proposals 
from the other half, which she was too cunning to accept 

Matilda ordered a postchaise and four, drove through 
Fondi with a speed that knocked up her escort of chasseurs, 
and distanced I] Gran Diavol, who was on the look-out for 
her equipage, with a full levy of his smartest dressed thieves ; 
rushed through Lombardy, to the astonishment of even the 
English ; and scarcely slept, ate, or existed, till she stopped 
at the St. James's hotel. Her family affairs were despatched 
with the swiftness of a woman determined on any purpose 
under heaven. Her arrival was incog.; her existence had 
been, of course, utterly forgotten by her “ dear five hun- 


| dred friends,” within the first week of her absence. She 


gave Eugenia a portion with a country curate, who had won 
ber heart during a walk through the wonders of Oxford; 
and, next morning, seut for the rival manager, by ber ori- 
He waited 
on her with an expedition most incredible to those who best 


ginal name; her tithe was cast aside for ever, 


know the movements of those weights of the theatrical ma- 
chine ; heard her offer with rapture ; and announced the re- 
appearance ofthe public favourite in red letters, of a length 
that was a wonder of the arts. Matilda appeared; she de. 
lighted the audience, Sophonisha disappeared; she found 
that she had nothing to do but to marry. and she took pity 
on the silliest heir to the bulkiest estate among the duke- 


doms. Matilda enjoyed the double triumph, glowed with 


| new beauty, flashed with renewed brilliancy, was the for- 


tune of the manager, the belle of the day, and was supposed 
to be one of the principal holders in the last three loans of 


the last war Friendship's Offering 





ACQUAINTANCE TABLE. 

The following statistics are copied from an old magazine 
of many years antiquity, but the numerical statements ap 
ply as well at present as formerly : 

2 Glances make 1 bow 
D Bt isatree 


6 How dye do’s....make 


make | how d’ye do? 
1 conversation, 


2 Conversations.....make.....1 acquaintance 





CURIOUS BILLS, 

A grave-digger, who buried a Mr. Button, placed the 
following item in a bill which he sent to the widow of the 
deceased :—** To making a Butfon-hole, 2s.” 

The following item was delivered in a farrier’s bill to a 
gentleman in the neighbour hood of Bristol, England: “ To 


curing your hovour’s mayor till she died, 12s. Gd 





Tt ANDI. 

A lady happening to say varvation instead of variation 
seemed to be offended when informed of the error by agen 
tleman, but had her good nature restored, when told by 
him, “ Madam! heaven forbic that there should be any 
difference between U and I.” 


CONUNDRUNS, 


Why are the ladies like stage-drivers’ 


—Because they 
generally secure the mails 

Why is the root of the tongue like a dejected man ?— 
Because it is down in the mout/ 

When is a door not a door ’—When it is a-jay 

What sea would one wish to be in on @ rainy night ?— 
A dry attic! 

Why is a flourishing landlord sure to have plenty of r¢ 
lations ’—Because he must have fen-ar 

Why is a man about to put his father ma sack, like a 


The public hiss the play and applaud the performer, at the ken up, the natural pursuit of her mind was taken from her, | traveller on his way to a city in Asia '—Lecause he is going 





same moment. They pity the charming Miss A 
‘having had a part so unworthy of her talents; or give 
Miss B—— credit ‘ for the delightful vivacity with which 
she put life into the abominable dullness of the dullest dia- 
logue that ever trickled from human pen.”’ A smile rose on 
the melancholy cheek, 


shionable life, opuleace and enjoyment, could not refill the 
deserted course. ‘ Let no actress,” said she, “ ever dream 
of happiness, but in adhering to the profession of her heart, 
‘her habits, and her genius.” | 


Matilda withered like an autumnal flower ; fresh but fog- 


for the current of her original delights was turned off, and fa- to Bag dad 


Why is a sermon on board a ship like Sir Edward Cod 
rington's red riband '— Because it is a deck oration 

Why is a lean monarch constantly worrying himself ’?— 
Because he is always a thin king. 

Why is a pawn-broker like the devil ’—Because he deals 


But,” said Eugenia, “ how could any one endure the gy England threatened her with consumption. Travel was in the unredeemed 


incessant rehearsals, the late hours, or even the wearisome 
repetition of the same characters?” 


prescribed, and the Swiss and Italian atmosphere kept the 
flower on its stalk, and no more, Within six months, let-,, 


Why is Jacob Barker like a fine oyster ’—Because he’s « 
York banker 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
NOTHING TRUE BUT HEAVEN. 
“ Farewell the tranquil mind.” 


Juan was a fine, dashing, noble fellow, as ever 
woved or won woman. There was nothing mean in 
his disposition, but his fault was rather in the other 
extreme ; for he was romantic, impetuous, and eter- 
nally animated by vivid and ungovernable feeling. 
I think he would not bave knelt to the great Mogul, 
to have saved his neck from the bow-string ; and he 
often wondered why, to match his spirit, fate had not 
given him the wings of the eagle, and the strength 
of the lion. In such a case he would have raised a 
pretty racket, indeed, when his blood was up; for, 
although his nature was full of sweetness, yet, rouse 
him, and it changed like a soft spring day, when the 
tempest shrouds the heavens in darkness, and spreads 
ruin over the earth. Men of his temperament are 
very apt to fall in love. ‘They will love any thing for 
the want of a better. A female figure, with the 
slightest pretensions to beauty—ex pressive eyes, sweet 
lips, and sunny forehead—a soft voice, and a gentle 
touch—make sad havoc among their reasonable ideas, 
even when there is no wit to enchant, or intellect to 
gain the sanction of their prudence. But, O wo- 
man!—when to the fascinations of loveliness are 
added virtue, modesty, grace, and education—when 
sweet lips breathe out smart replies, and flashing 
eyes beam with feeling—when the workings of the 
heart are made almost visible by the biushes of the 
cheek, and the snowy hand traces fair sentiments in 


characters as fair—if heaven had formed me one of 


these harum-scarum fellows, I could almost wish 
never to set eyes on you again. 

A creature like this—for we know there are such— 
had been flung, at first by accident, and afterwards 
by design, into Juan’s society. It was his first love. 
It had risen into rapture, and been indulged with an 
enthusiasm which admitted of no restraint. She was 
pretty enough; for, although there was nothing ex- 
traordinary in her appearance, one scarcely knew 
when to withdraw his eyes from her soft and fault- 
less complexion :—her ringlets flowing so freely 
around her snowy neck—her speaking, sparkling 
eyes—her cheeks, where health seemed contending 
with pleasure—and her mouth, changing with the 


ever-varying expressions of her lively fancy and her | 


affectionate heart. He was as excelling in his manly 
face and form as she in her girlish beauty; and if he 
had gazed upon her, and followed her graceful figure 
with an emotion of deep tenderness, she, too, had 
been conscious of thoughts new, pleasing, and not to 
be repressed, as she observed his handsome counte- 
nance, and listened to the words which fell so elo- 
quently from lips almost as expressive as her own. 
It was now the travelling season of summer. The 
heat of the city, and the general languor of business, 
induce many to steal a brief and merry visit to the 
green fields, and among the breezy mountains; and, 
packing up all that can awaken mirth, or contribute 
to pleasure, they embark on board magnificent barges, 
for scenes almost as beautiful as any in the world. 
One afternoon, a very gay party came laughing 
and chatting in their carriages to the bright Hud- 
son, and were soon the merriest of all the crowds that 
thronged the deck of the Lady Clinton. Among 
them, and the happiest of them all, were Julia and 
Juan. Many acquaintances they met, and much they 


observed to excite interest among some hundreds of 


both sexes crowded good naturedly together—all 
flying from business—all bent on pleasure. How 
variously fortune issues her decrees! This kind and 


happy multitude, thus exchanging every office of be- | 


——_———— ree 


= —=—_—_—— 
| nevolence, might, bg circumstances which have often | with wickedness, ignorance, and pain—that I am in- 
| before occurred, have been arrayed against each other | clined to envy the boy who knows nothing of it, ex- 
in the angry battle, anxious to steep their hands in /cept that it is a bright scene of dreamy enchant- 
| blood. So much is man the creature of circumstances. | ments, the prospect of which inspires him with con- 
| But they were now destined to a better enterprise. | fidence and hope. 
| The banners are flying—the music is playing—’ker- | However the reader may determine this question, 
chiefs wave here and there from parting friends— || we may be sure that the youth, with the maiden hang- 
and sweet young voices are calling farewell, with a| ing familiarly, and sometimes affectionately, on his 
mixture of merriment and melancholy at which we! arm, enjoyed a degree of pleasure which not often 
searcely know whether to laugh or weep. And now! falls to our lot, and which he exhibited no wish to 
the huge engine commences its labour—the dock, | reject, until he had examined its foundation. Their 
crowded with citizens, recedes rapidly from the sight. | bosoms were full of emotions, yet their tongues could 
The giant vessel ploughs her resistless journey along find no words to give them utterance. 

the noble sheet of water, with its track of white bil- | « Jt js a beautiful night,” said Juan. 

lows behind, and the foam dancing at the bow. As | “It is, indeed, a beautiful night,” echoed Julia— 
the wide, busy, and roaring city lessens, house, stee- and then they looked into each other’s eyes—and 
ple, cupola, and dome are gone—and woods and fields +0, they were silent. 

are aroun:!, and farm-houses with their pleasant objects | ‘ 
—the cattle lowing from the shore—and the sloping 
green hills, brightened with the farewell rays of the | 
sun, all appear, and pass away like visions of the 
fancy. 

And now the sun is hastening to his repose, and 

seeins wearied as he seeks his couch among the west- 


“Tf every night could be like this !” said Juan. 
“Oh, if it cou'l!” sighed Julia. 

“T have read of philosophers,” said Juan, gaining 
| strength by repeated efforts, and swallowing the ob- 
struction which had swollen into his throat—* I have 
read of philosophers who declared there was no such 


; . > 7 at . ” 
ern clouds; while the round moon—so often gazed thing as true happiness in the world. 


at by the melancholy, and invoked by the inspired— | ‘ ‘They could not have studied human nature in all 
beneath whose pensive smile, lovers, poets, the solita- | its varieties,” answered Julia. 
ry and the frolicsome, of all ages and climes, have|| ‘And they have asserted,” continued he, “ that 
wandered, and then passed away—that has seen so| true affection was not to be found.” 
many stupendous enterprises ruined—so many fair!) ‘They were mistaken, indeed,” replied Julia. 
cities, with their thousands and millions, melt away | ** They were never happy, because—” 
like a dream—that has shone on so many of the beau- | ** Because,” interrupted Juan, * they never loved.” 
tiful and the enamoured, on whose graves now it shines | She blushed, and looked down. Juan caught the 
—and that now sees so many happy, whom it will soon fire of h 
see no more—the changing, yet immortal queen of) “* The metaphysicians of the world are fools. They 
night, already rose above the horizon. | judge from partial views, and imagine the pain and 
And now evening came gradually over the face of mortification which their folly and vanity have en- 
things ; and the great earth, as if tired with the ardour, tailed upon them, to be the common lot of humanity. 
of day, seemed turning to the softness and silence of Because a few things are talse—because the rainbow 
night. As the clouds in the western heavens lost their melts in a moment, and the hues and forms of the 
gorgeous hues, and all objects became tinged with | cloud change with the wind—because spring-flowers 
the moonlight, the passengers betook themselves to | fade, and summer-leaves wither and fall off, they deem 
their various occupations, The men, lighting their all the joys and affections which heaven has given 
segars, collected in groups here and there, and talked | to bless the path of life, equally false and fieeting. 
of polities, trade, and all the common-place topics But as for me, I am sure I have found the true se- 
of the traveller's conversation. ‘The ladies, with their cret of happiness. Many think they have it, who 
gallants, were also busy—walking, chatting, and find themselves, in the end, bitterly disappointed ; 
laughing—reviving old jokes, and inventing new— || but I am sure, because nature and experience unite 
admiring the scenery, and thus beguiling time of its in convincing me that I am right.” 
tediousness. Julia looked up into his face with an inquiring 3) 
Juan and Julia, in all this variety of pleasure, were and her image thus before him, with her beautiful 
together. Unconsciously, they wandered, arm in|/and expressive countenance, and her confiding and 
arm, where there were the fewest people to interrupt familiar manner, encouraged him to proceed. 


is subject, and resumed— 


their walk or their conversation. They were very hap- “| have examined many means of happiness,” he 
py, and each thought that this was a night which they | continued ; “1 have followed the sailor in his wanders 
never could forget. Young folks are so strange in ings, and the soldier through his wars; but the priva- 
their feelings—there is so little experience and re- tions of the one over-balanced his reward, and the 
flection about them, that often they indulge in hours emptiness of distant and unseen fame was no recom- 
of bliss unknown to the aged and wise; and these pense for the toils and dangers of the other. Avarice 
make life, desolate and cheating as it is, dear enough is a mean passion, and ambition a vain one. In the 
tothem. It has sometimes been a question with me, shortness of existence, | cannot find it in my heart 
which isthe preferable situation—that of the philoso- to compress all the high feelings and restless ener- 
pher, whose penetration sees through the seeming gies of my nature into the service of the first, and 
surfaces of things, and always distinguishes the re- all the pomp and noise of the passing world cannot 
ality from imagination ; or the child of simplicity and , repay me for the selfishness of the last. Even know- 
enthusiasm, who is deceived into the enjoyment of ledge is a pursuit which soon tires the fancy, and often 
delights, which charm only because he does not com- || deadens the warmer alfections. The more we learn, 
prehend them. If I possessed the power of living a the less we prize the common pleasures of socie’y ; 
thousand years, and advancing with uniform pro- and when we have flung down all that is sweet and 
gress in the paths of wisdom, certainly I should ever, dear to us, at the gloomy shrine of science, we gain, 
seek the naked truth. I should discard every conso- in return, but a glance into an abyss which we know 
lation not founded on immutable principles of na-| can never be fathomed. But, ‘in the exercise of 
ture; and thus endeavour so to adapt myself to the the affections, dear Julia, happiness is at lengtl 
world, as to become, at Jength, a wise and happy man. grasped.” 

But life is so fleeting, and subject to so many mise- | Almost surprised at his own boldness, he took he: 
ries by which it may be imbittered, and accidents by | unresisting hand, white and beautiful as it was, and 
which it ma; be destroyed—the world is so replete pressed it to his lips; and, having introduced this 
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significant gesture, by way of semicolon, into his dis-|/lar, met an acquaintance in a young gentleman, rich | CENSOR. 
course, he proceeded— and handsome, and celebrated for his talents, as well | — = 
“We have it in our souls—it revels in our hearts— || 25 his virtuous character and amiable and affection- | FoR THE REW-TORE MIRROR. 
it soothes down the rugged feelings which spring up| ate disposition. An invitation to dance with him! THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE. 


in the contemplation of this reckless life—it per-| Julia could not refuse; and, as he led her to their 
' . . . . . j 
yades our thoughts, and looks, and actions. The place, and stood whispering in her oar, while “ep 
pernicious fascinations of false pleasure can no longer \deep black eyes seemed to flash with the joy of his’ SrTart FE not, reader, at our motto, nor blame us 
jure us from the quiet paths of peace ; and the heart, hopes, and his witty remarks continually called up||too severely for the uncharitable imprecation con- 
developes itself in this genial element, as a rose un- the most enchanting smiles upon her lip, Juan thought veyed in it, until you have learned our intended ap- 
folds its leaves when the morning dew washes it, and |he had never seen a man more calculated to win wo-|| plication of it. We have lately read in some of the 
the sun almost gives it life.” || man’s affection, and more likely to retain and deserve | papers the marriage of a “* Mr. Williams, aged nine- 
As he finished speaking, the eompany were eager- lit. His heart beat quick—his cheek glowed with a | ty-seven, with a Miss Candle, aged fourteen!” The 
] a h ii id d : I strangely dissatisfied feeling—and his hands were! location assigned was Green River Hollow—not the 
y attracted to the opposite side of the deck, to view |, . : ¢ , oe ie ; ate 
a mountain, considered as a great curiosity. But if it||Clemched with an energy which subjected him to} Green River, we hope, which Bryant has immorta- 
: . ° i ivi j ili iev lized in his sweet lines, for that place we have seen 
had been high Olympus, Juan and his companion | notice. Perceiving this, and willing to believe that | eet lines, for ha I , 
would not have taken their gaze from each other | he suffered only the natural effects of a warm, and, and should be unwilling to believe that such an act 
, ° 
, Megeee i j i iti alk -| could have been perpetrated in that secluded and 
though at every glance they might have imbibed the | perhaps, jealous disposition, he walked forth to strug I, : » pe petra ned n that wuded a 
inepiration of the muses, Ashe drew the blushing | 8! against his melancholy forebodings, and recover, | veautiful retreat. This profanation of the institution 
and bashful girl towards him, and, overcoming her |i Solitude, his tranquillity. || of marriage * out-Herods Herod ;" and the only ex- 
J | . . ° : ? +4 
slight and graceful resistance impprineed a long and| As the entertainment was given in the hotel where | cuse which can be oflered for such a procedure is, 
‘ 5 ; 
delicious kiss upon her lips, the first pure kiss of love ||they lodged, he entered a deserted parlour, and called | that they were both children. Bet whee, oo wee 
a P ; | up all the evidences of affection which he had received | ask, were the children or friends of the one, and the 


the bashful moon hid her face behind a cloud, and. : ee ; 
the very breeze heaved a sympathetic whisper as /from her who was dearer to him than ever, now that | parents or guardians of the other? Such instances 
’ J ’ , P . ‘ sat oer ’ > , “ 
if sharing in an emotion as soft and passing as itself he seemed in danger of losing her. He remembered | of * pairing, not matching,” we have frequently no 
As the light again came down on the scene, and| —last night—the smile—the kiss—the look that ac-| iced in the country prints, though not one which 

” ° 


ied it— . i nce in|| reached the extremes of that mentioned above; and 
the company were once more scattered over the! companied it—and with re-established confidence in ; 


deck, the persevering vessel was yet ploughing its’ 


“ Ap they will get married, may their wives be truants !” 


his own power over her heart, he flung his fears away, || Must reprobate them in toto. 


t e ial . In England and France, where alone among the 
way along the river, and the water yet foamed, and and was about to retarn to the dancing-room, when =" © "Ns , . , 
= la slight scuffle attracted his notice. He paused—) @tistocracy such instances can be found, they are 


the music played, and the sensible old gentlemen) ; ltermed “ marriages of convenience ;” and are con- 
were still at their politics and trade, blowing out and, from the dark shadow of the ims perceived j dered as 1 ; { course 3 Pa the bility, that 
repeated puffs of tobacco-smoke, as if nothing at all ‘Julia in some haste, and yet in excellent spirits; | !@ere: ie matter o eoures onan 7 ity, 6 
hed tappened. ‘while her partner—her hated, impudent partner— | “ed for coronets, not for happiness. We trust, the 

had seized her hand, and arrested her flight. She | time is far distant, when this kind of legalized pro- 


wine Wares ant Oe coche t of the interests f| hi ] ‘i in, € — ill mi | ceeding will be looked upon, in the United States 

© _ * Not again, George—they will miss us “© ~ ° ’ be * 
man; for our happie t, as Oo ddest mon whispered, ~ , ~ y . 

: -—™ ee o om, natal | with any other feelings than those of unqualified de- 


borne rapidly away { am sure they will.” } as as ee id 

That sweet night. with all its little unspeakable| ~~ One—only one,” interrupted her companion— reaenes and abhorrence. The — a ~ - 
adventures, was soon numbered among the hours that and smothered at once her laughter and her remon- that Me 8 tine 215 nn a ; —_ the ro 
were passed for ever; and as it lapsed away, and les-|, St™@nces- Juan, with an agony of heart, heard the) Ging we gg sings its ree gon ges, yr ee 
sened in the distance, pensive memory only was rude kiss again and again—and they were — “ag ces pets memccoig ps Pe int eg 
left to dream it over, and repeat how delicious it was. | He sued thunderstouck, “a the fest sound of her i. so ae Oe Ps a we = = oA pant “ rr 
This same rapidity of time is well enough on ordi- | "@treating steps died away. His next impulse was to) ee oa “ee gett — A a : =r : : apne 
nary occasions, and many, very many, bekold its rush forth into the air. | ac —_ = ; 10 are ee A : meee , ug _ 
swift flight with delight; but if one might discover aj} ‘The moon was no longer to be seen—and all those ee e a c mt ’ oe spec pt eink he 
method of arresting it in its pleasant humours, what 4 bright stars which, on the preceding evening, had when Ghat pate ay re re w ms sy — 8 
merry world this would be! Often, I confess, if any) Shed their light upon him in his bliss, were wrapt in penmnategieee: So tast form ae pensteg - * presto 
exertions of mine could have accelerated its passage, |Clouds. The scene itself was dark and dreary—a strate that life's taper ° é mime cana “ a i 
I should have laboured at the most wearisome task ; | few sprinkles of rain fell upon his uncovered head, and oi cosn be whelly catinguiied: Gen, Sy Gi 
but there have been moments of content so complete | and then the wind whistled mournfully along, like the 
—of joy so pure and so perfect—that my fancy, in its || Sigh of grief and despair. Ip spite of his manhood, 
farthest soaring, can see nothing more of heaven.| tears gushed into his eyes—and, at the moment, the 
But these sweet, swift meteors in the atmosphere, Sound of the music and the dance came from an open 
of the mind, burn out with their own fires, and it were | window—a mingling of happy voices, careless of his 
a vain attempt for me to describe the clouds that come, | ™isery—and he thought he heard the soft, sweet 
one after another, to overshadow it with gloom. eae of Julia in the gayety of her soul, unconscious 

The Lady Clinton soon rested by the long dock} of the pang which she had inflicted. He turned 
before the bustling city of Albany, and miles were! *¥@Y—2nd, as his eye fell upon the black sky and 
between the members of the gay party who had fol- | @eselate-looking earth, he strode along rapidly, he 
lowed the bent of their various inclinations. Some||*”€¥ 8t whither, exclaiming, “The philosophers 
to the falls of Niagara, some to Lake George, and and moralists were right—there is no real happi- 

















bribe of riches—the cupidity of friends—or by taking 
advantage of childish folly, to lure some little girl to 
the altar, is detestable. 

No man is to blame for being old. Nothing is more 
true, than that the hoary head is a crown of honour, 
if found in the way of wisdom; but it excites feelings 
far different from those of honour, or even pity, when 
age has failed to correct the follies of youth; nor 
brought with it sufficient resolution, or discretion, to 
control the passions of maturer years. There is some- 
thing so odious and revolting, so shameful, in these 
* marriages of convenience,” that it is astonishing 
that they have, for a moment, been tolerated in any 





. . ; errs tee ‘ . 
some to Lebanon springs, to drink : hag _| ness—there is no true affection ! Cassius . 
i i ee nk of its life caapes country. The conduct of the tyrant Mezentius, he 
ing waters, ant veep at the demure ak ») . ; 
; . ee - quakers, whose A coonvesance.<-A diaht decves of cadens Vared who bound a living body to a dead one, can alone be 
ean, neat settlement is near the hotel. Tothe latter) “* COUSTE*ANCE.—=A slight degree of sadness tinged an ; 


expression remarkably ingeauous and intellectual, and com} ared with it; and in some respects that was less 
made his tace the sun-dial of the soul, where genius might cruel, as there was a prospect of a spe edier end be 


mark ali its changes in alternate sunshine and shadow ing put to their misery and mortification. 


lace went our friends, with the intention of passing 
4 few days of uninterrupted pleasure. But who shall 
read the book of fate ? What cruel sport fortune en- 
joys, in raising a world of joy and beauty in the path 
of the ever cheated mortal, and in reducing it to no- 


Tus &ye.—The eye is the vocabulary of disembodied We do not say that it is a crime for an octogena 
spirits; for human sounds have never yet been able to de- jan to fall in love with a lass who has h urdly reached 
a ver : ; ‘ fine its rapid comprehensive language. her teens; but we do say, if circumstances put it in 
hing, just when he believes it most inevitably his! | DuistRess.—A few days ago, as a party of gentlemen },j. power to marry that girl, he is guilty of a serious 
were conversing upon the state of the times, and a diffe- crime if he does it: and those who have it in thei: 
power, and do not prevent it, are accessaries to the 
guilt. That a young lady of twelve or fourteen, should 
ever bring herself to love a man of seventy or eighty, 


The very evening after their arrival, there was a 
ball. Of course, they were all there. Never was "ence of opinion prevailing, a bet was laid that distress was 
Juan so happy. Never did Julia look so beautiful ; not to be found to any extent: to prove which, one of the 
indeed, few hesitated to pronounce her the loveliest party agreed to stand at the door of a hotel, in a very po- 

fall the crowd who were there assembled ; and, of pulous part of the town, to invite all that passed to partake 
ourse, the band of bucks, arrayed in their superfine, Notwithstanding this, the invitation was rejected by all has wisely ordered that it shall be different. Youth 


savanded as candidates for her smiles, animated with whom he addressed, though some of them were more inde- Clings to youth—it is in the constitution of our na 
‘ll the great ambition of fashion. Julia, in particu- | pendeut than wealthy. { tures; and if the slender vine adheres closely ané 


of a good beef-steak, with plenty of nut-brown cheer. '* impossible ; for this simple reason, that the Creator 
5 ’ . . 
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fondly to the forest oak when i in p its ; prime, it is s the |! wrote her long letters—we wish we we had one me of them, | There i is an idea of death associated with almost eve- 
first to forsake it when old and falling to decay. which we once saw, to insert here for the edification ry event of life. Scarcely a week passes in which 

What hope of happiness can there be for either in| of all love-letter writing lads and lasses—and still the | the scenes of the last *‘ bitter hour” are not brought. 
one of these ill-assorted marriages—when a female, | fair Eglantine was inexorable. Often, when at the | |in one way or another, to our view. When we con 
too young for reflection, has been bound for life to a) |‘ conference-room, when Zebedee arose to speak, he | over the pages of ancient literature—the monument- 
person whose age forbids his enjoying the innocent ‘would, like the needle to the pole, be so attracted by | al tomes of departed genius—does it not occur to us, 
amusements of youth, whose very look chills the tu- | the mistress of his affections, that, before he closed) irresistibly, where are now their authors? where the 
multuous heaving of a young and tender bosom, finds | his exhortation, he would be half advanced across the, dreams of happiness in which they indulged, as they 
herself drawn to the company of others for the plea- | ' floor, and, as we used to observe, always in the direc- | laid their labours before the world, to bear the test of 


sures she cannot find athome? There she first learns 
what it is to love ; for youth will be youth, and woman 
will as surely love as the rosebud will open in the 
genial showers and sunshine of May. She is ami- 
able—she too is loved—but what can love avail ?— 
her doom is fixed—her fate is sealed. 
rable—hopelessly miserable—and if her honour is un- 
sullied in the conflict, it is because the native purity 
of woman’s heart is inextinguishable and indestruc- 
tible. 

How such men succeed in winning the youthful | 
heart, we bachelors have yet to learn. There is one | 
thing we do not yet understand—* the way of a man’— 
it should have been translated widower—* with a maid ;’ 
tor we have always observed that the facility and cer-_ 
tainty of success, with a man, always increased in the 
exact proportion to the number of wives he had mar- 
vied and buried. It is a nondescript tact, which can 
only be acquired by experience. We feel happy in) 
being able to win a smile from a fair one, and a kiss 
will compensate for years of probation; but an old 
widower will pounce upon his lovely victim, truss her 
up under his arm, and bear her off with as much 
ease and as little resistance as the dove would make 
to the stoop of the mountain eagle. We remember 
that our gay young friend Henriqueta once told us, that 
if one of these irresistibles should fix upon her, she 
should consider her case as hopeless, and have no 
more idea of escaping his clutches than if she was at 
the altar, and the priest had pronounced his * dearly 
beloved.” We have known one instance, however, 
in which an attempt of the kind failed, but on the 
tablet of our recollection it stands alone. 

Old Zebedee Slick had seen seventy winters pass | 
over his head, yet, in his opinion, his ** natural force 
was not abated ;” and he confidently promised him- | 
self another quarter of a century at least. 


i} 


Time, | 
however, in passing, had laid his hand so heavily on | 
Zebedee’s head, as to give aconsiderable stoop to his 
once perpendicular form, and compel his legs, when 


She is mise- | 


‘taken; they had read that in each other’s eyes which approach of the king of terrors. 


ary hopes and projects. It was said, the freshness of like a plant. 


changed for a deadly paleness, when the tympanum | 
of his ears and the news of the marriage were first) interest, which lingers around the closing scenes of 


tion of Eglantine. At last, as a coup de grace, he pro- | | public criticism and public scrutiny? We see them, 
| posed, if she would marry him, that they would offer | by their works, possessed of the same feelings, of the 
their services to be sent as missionaries to the Patta- | same passions which influence us at the present day— 


|wattamies, Winnebagoes, or to any boes she should | but they have long ago “ faded from the things that 
‘choose ; but even this tempting offer was declined 


| are’—the lamp of their existence has flickered out 

Eglantine had fixed her young heart on becoming | into the darkness of the grave—and even their fame 
‘the mistress of a neat, white, little cottage, that stood will vanish, as new generations shalj arise to succeed 
on the banks of the rapid-rolling Passaic, and which | those who shal] follow them in the chain of departing 


| was owned by Herman Townsend, a very respectable | ages, 
| and enterprising young farmer. Herman had long | 


The scriptures abound with touching proofs of 
|viewed her with a partiality which could not be mis- the solemnity, and the unerring certainty of the 
The wise and 
lovers alone can read—and he had long cherished the) good of the olden time felt its awful importance ; 
hope of transplanting the beautiful Eglantine to his! and, perhaps, no language can better express that 


favourite bower. Herman was not a young man like-|) momentous period, when ashes must be mingled with 


ly to stand quietly by, and give her up to so unwel- ashes, and dust with its original dust, than does the 


come arival. ‘There is a short way of disposing of | « upright man of God,” when be exclaims, * There 


such matters. Herman was sure of her heart—he re-| js hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout 
‘quested her hand, and it was blushingly surrendered | again, and that the tender branches thereof will not 


to his disposal; and, while Zebedee was busy in de-| cease: though the root thereof wax old in the earth, 
vising further ways and means, they were married,) and the stock thereof die in the ground, yet, through 
and a stoppage in transitu etiected of all his vision- the scent of water it will bud, and bring forth boughs 
But man dieth and wasteth away— 
his face, which usually rivals the ruddy morn, was ex-|| yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he?” 

We all feel the sublimity, the solemn and intense 


made acquainted; but he has recovered his usual ap-| this fleeting and transitory life. Cold, indeed, must 


pearance, and is now ready for another speculation in|| be that heart which does not at times reflect, that his 


the matrimonial lottery. W. L. G.) perishable dust must “ return to the earth that it was, 








|| and his spirit to God who gave it.’ Hardened, truly, 
must they be, who do not remember, in their sober, 
reflecting moments, that they must “all lie down 
alike in the dust, and the worms shall cover them.” 
Yet how fleeting and evanescent, with by far too 
many, are these monitory reflections! How the gay- 
eties and the pleasures of this deluding, deceiving 
world, will drive the thoughts of death from the mind! 
A shuddering, a convulsive feeling of dread and as- 
tonishment, will pervade us for a moment, as we gaze 
upon the lifeless remains of a friend, when we re- 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
DESULTORY REFLECTIONS. 
“ Our lives like passing streams must be, 


That into one engulfing sea 
Are doomed to fall."—Spanish Poem. 


Tene are subjects which, though often written 
upon, and clothed in all the variety of colouring 


: which the imaginations of different minds present, 
he was walking, to assume an appearance which great- . 

: 2 will never be the less felt, or their wuth more or 
ly resembled the letter with which his name com- 
menced ; while the pressure had left his once brown 
locks perfectly colourless. Zebedee had had the 
cood fortune to be twice married, which we should 
have supposed would have satisfied any reasonable 
man, especially when it is recollected, that his last 


less apparent, solemn, and interesting. Perhaps; 
none is more so than the subject of death. We 
are but too well aware that it is one, also, which the 
natural heart revolts at contemplating—which man- 
kind, in their degenerate state, view with feelings of 


mingled horror and dread. The mind, in the dawn- 


wife wreached the government out of his hands, and, 
unless wofully belied, caused him to live the veriest 
dog’s life. Slick, however, was not at all discou- 
raged—his maxim was, “ three times and out;"’ and 
before his deceased help-meet was cold—nay, before 
she had fairly breathed her last, he had fixed on Eg- 
lantine Boyd, as a very suitable person to comfort 


ing of its young existence, shrinks appalled from the 
charnel and the shroud, the coffin and the worm. The 
reflection throws a shadow of gloom over the sunny 
path of childhood and youth—it is a dark spot in the 
unknown future, which appears in melancholy per- 
spective, when the buoyancy of childhood permits a 
thought of its solemn concerns to mingle with its 
dreams of future happiness—with the untold enjoy- 
ments which the coming years of his life promise in 
such rich and luxurious abundance. But who hath 


him under his afflictions. 

Eglantine was worthy of her beautiful nume—she 
was, in truth—for we knew her well—a lovely gil, 
vid appeared as fair among her young friends, as the 
flower, from which her name was derived, does in the 
,ay parterre. We were also well acquainted with the 
boldness and assiduity with which Zebedee urged his 
pretentions. Eglantine was, at first, disposed to pity 
the old gentleman, consider hin non-compos, and let 
him pass—but the troublesome notice he bestowed 
whenever an opportunity offered, soon became so dis-! 

gusting, and unendurable, as to excite emotions to- | 
' 
| 
a 


grave ? Who has been so fortunate as not to follow 
some friend to his * long home’’—as not to have be- 
held the last sad rites of burial performed over some 
companion, or relative, who had gone the way of all 
the earth? How many can say, in the bitterness of 
their spirits— 
* There have been sweet singing voices 
In our paths, which now are still— 
There are seats left void in our earthly homes, 
Which nove again may fill!” 


wards him any thing but pleasurable. Still he per- 


sisted, notwithstanding her attempts to shake him off; 


jnot thought of the last resting-place of all—the | 


member that we, too, are but mortal—that the wither- 
ing touch of the grim tyrant will, in some way un- 
known, in some manner unseen by mortal eye, extend 
a like paralyzing influence over us. Yet, when the 
grave is closed, when the feelings of earth again 
crowd upon the mind, then vanish the thoughts o! 
death—then fades the remembrance of our own mor- 
tality, and the recollection of our perishable existence. 
“The gay will langh—the solemn crowd plod on— 
and each one, as before, will chase his favourit 
phantoms.” We forget that, when the eye is once 
sealed, it is sealed for ever—that spring may come 
with her flowers, her soft and balmy zepbyrs, and 
all the garniture of reviving nature—but it is alike 
unfelt with the moaning winds of autumn, or 

“The cold November rain— 

Which calls not from the gloomy earth 

Departed ones again.” 

Reluctant, although the heart mav be, to dwell 
upon the thoughts which appertain to the unce! 
tainty of life, and the certainty of death, yet to all 
these thoughts will come. They steal upon the mind 
of man with a powerful sensation, when he beholds 
a fellow-being close a long life—when the evening: 
lamp of his existence grows dim and indistinct, as hi» 


| souls bursts its time-worn clayey cerement for the land 
| * * - - - 
of spirits. How should the pride of man be hum- 


bled—how should his aspirings after the applause ot 
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the world, the empty honours of earth, be checked, | for the government of the militia, established by the com- || scenes and in familiar employments; it is wise, therefore, so 


when he remembers that 


That rich and poor sleep side by side, 
Within the grave!” | 

Since, then, death must be the lot of all, reflection t 
upon its awful importance should be indulged by all. \ 


Although it will not render its approach the less cer | 


tain, it will render its appearance less dreadful. Who }; 


would madly blind his eyes and rush over a precipice | 
into an unknown and awful void, from which he | 


| tinue exchanging with that journal. We have no ill will |oF refinement 


mander-in-chief. Every officer, non-commissioned officer, || to live, that those hours may glide along in tranquil bright. 


Dent hovel enhadtiecn jand private, in the service of the state, should be in posses- | ness, which the breath of flattery cannot dimple, nor th 
** Death levels poverty pr } 


| gaudy light of pleasure gild. To pe happy at home, is the 
, " goal of all our wishes; it is the object for which ambition 

R.. inp oe ae pry mage es ee pants and industry labours ; but which cannot be attained, 
which the editor of this r has, fo , 7 , ; eit : : 
parsuing in relation to tg eli te large th of the nora ces lan aay oe ae eee 
original matter from the Mirror, without giving us any cre- | as = 
dit, but, on the contrary, frequently ascribing the articles | Public improvement.—Those of our citizens, who have 
thus purloined to sources from which it is impossible that i not yet seen the splendid public improvement which we are 


he should have obtained them, has determined us to discon- || #bout to record, cannot be supposed to possess either taste 
In passing through Chatham-street, the 


sion of this pamphlet. 





can never return?) Who would endeavour to force || awards it ; but the ouly value which can be placed on that, | fader, no doubt, has frequently stopped to admire the 
from his heart the thought of his own mortality, or | or any exchange paper, is on account of the matter it may |; beautiful mansion in the Park, which was built by the cor 
of the unerring shaft of death—since at last it must}! contain deserving of being copied ; and as to copy from a. poration—tel! it not in Gath—expressly for the accommo- 


come, to stay the effects of which the power of man) 
is impotent and vain ? Cc. 
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Lirerary Notices.— Yesand No.— Among the new books 
which are about to issue from the press in this country, is *| 
reprint, anneunced by Messrs.Cary, Lea and Cary, of Phila- 
delphia, to be nearly ready for publication, of the novel by 
Lord Normanby, entitled Yes and No, which has been much | 
praised in London by the periodical papers, and has ex- | 
cited much conversation in literary circles. The London | 
Journal of Belles Lettres, Arts, and Sciences, speaks of it I 
in terms of high commendation, and remarks, that through- || 
out its pages there are every where scattered accurate ge-| 
neral views of human nature, a clear insight into its parti- | 
cular situations, and a lively sense of the motives, passions |) 
and inducements, which govern the looks and actions of | 





| 
{) 
} 


mankind. The extracts we have seen from the work are || 


jthat, after this number, he will oo longer receive the New- 


|| of us, too, in pretty severe terms; but it does not follow—as 


. i , y ve » F "Thi 1 » 
print where so much is borrowed without acknowledgment, | dation of a dingy vender of oysters! This edifice, being 
| originally constructed of wooden materials, was thought, 


might lead to frequent embarrassments, we have chosen to J . ; 
pursue the safer course of discontinuing the exchange. The | by some meddling Paul Prys, to be unlawful—and we 


editor of the Literary Cadet v*", therefore, understand, || 00k occasion to communicate this opinion to the public— 
. |when lo! our most sapient aldermen became alarmed, and 


immediately resolved to pull down, and erect a substan- 
tial brick building in its place, of which we would give 

The Yankee.—Delta is mistaken, if he imagines that we | some account, did not its magnificence beggar description 
are inimical to John Neal. The Yankee has, it is true, | 
lashed our cluster of poets most unmercifully, and spoken 


York Mirror. 





Park theatre.—We were pleased to see this house crowd 
ed on Monday, for the benefit of Mr. Sloman.—We had ra- 


, : . ther it had been, however, for the benefit of Mr. Simpson 
Delta supposes—that we are hostile to its editor, because un f 


we thought proper to reply to his attacks. Mr. Neal has, || The receipts were upwards of seventeen hundred dollars 

if we understand what we read in the newspapers of the Bowery theatre.—It is difficult to compress within a few 
day—a very difficult matter, sometimes, by-the-by—more | lines a notice of a dramatic performance like Othello, par- 
enemies than he deserves. But we are not among his op- || ticularly when characterized by such excellence throughout 
ponents. We like the man who fearlessly speaks his mind, || as Forrest exhibited on the recent occasion of his benefit 
and who boldly stands forth to vindicate his fame; and if} The noble Moor was nobly represented ; the fine figure, 
Mr. Neal was slandered by his contemporaries while abroad | commanding gait, and open countenance of the actor, suited 


||—and he unequivocally declares that this was the case— | well with the opinions he is intended to inspire during the 


|| he has a right to call them to a strict account now that he | first and second acts; and the expressive eyes and flexible 





well calculated to support the praise which is lavished upon iF t : en 
it, and clearly evince, on the part of the author, besides an i is af home, and “fighting on his own hook. 

intimate familiarity with the men and scenes he describes, | 
an accuracy of perception and a truth of delineation sel-| 


, ; | will find that it is chiefly made up of trifling incidents and 
dom met with beyond the pages of the W averly novels. } petty occurrences ; that our warmest wishes are often ex-' 


We are unwilling to abate the curiosity of the public by || cited by objects of no particular moment ; and our greates' 
making an extract from this well-written tale, the more es-|' agictions arise from bereavements or disappointments, 
pecially as it is so shortly to appear; and were we disposed I which, properly consideved, should not occasion a sigh.— 
to do so, we should be ata loss to know what part to select, || The distresses ‘of mind of most common occurrence are bu! 
without exceeding the space that could be afforded. Till || insect stings, which smart for a moment, and are over ; and 
the enterprising publishers who are about to issue it, furnish ||the vast majority of earthly pleasures are experienced in 
our readers with an opportunity of judging for themselves, | the pursuit of some unreal good, alluring at a distance, but 
rg ba oy ad pp yet fe ae ple emer 

. : | beautiful rotundity and crystal brightness, turns to water in 
sketches, whether of the social or morose, of the lively or || «j,¢ grasp; and the prospect that from afar seemed green 
melancholy cast, are always truly drawn and vividly co-!| with yerdure and rich with fruitage, on near approach, is 
toured ; and that he has, in some instances, entered deeper | 
than the nevelist usually does, into the recesses of the hu- 
man breast, resolving complicated emotions and principles | 





Home.—He who examines human life with attentive eyes 


found to be chequered with the same diversity which cha- 
racterized the scenes that were previously passed 
The only fountain in the wilderness of life, where map 


into their separate elements, and teaching the heart that may drink of waters totally unmixed with bitterness, is that 


best of all knowledge—knowledge of itself. - ‘ : 
- ge of itself. I; which gushes forth in the calm and shady recesses of do- 


. , : ie . _|'mestic love. Pleasure may heat the he ito 3 

An English Review at Paris.—A periodical publica-| ° y j weigher o<digr enna 
|, excitement ; ambition may delude it with its golden dream 

war may indurate its fine fibres, and diminish its sensitive- 


ness ; but it is only domestic love that can render it happy 





tion has been commenced in the Parisian metropolis, enti- 
tled, Rerue Britannique, which, besides original notices of 
English literature, is to consist of translations from the 
most highly esteemed periodicals of this country and Eng- 
iand. It is to be conducted by a gentleman said to be fitted 
for the task by knowledge, taste and judgment; and it hhs 
heen commenced under very flattering auspices. 


It has been justly remarked by an ancient writer, that, of 
the actions which claim our attention, the most splendid are 
not always the greatest; and there are few human beings 
who are not aware, that those outward circumstances of 

| pomp and affluence which are looked on with admiration 








Romance of History.—This work, which we have been in-! and envy, seldom create happiness in the bosoms of the | 
formed is about to be republished in this city, is a valuable | PO**®SS°FS- It is in the unrestricted intercourse of the do- 


one A number of extracts from it bave already been " mestic circle, where heart is linked with heart, that real 
published so extensively among us, that the nature of its |°™oyment must be experienced, if it be experienced at all ; 
contents must be pretty well known. It consists of a tale, ;not in threading the complicated laby rinth of politics ; not 
founded either on legendary lore, tradition, or historical amidst the giare of fashion, nor surrouaded by the toils of 
relations, for every English monarch’s reign, from William | 5**®- 

the Conque ror to Charles the First, inclusive, intended to | Like the poor player, when his hour of mimic greatues<« 
be, in some measure, illustrative of the manners, customs, #* passed, even the rulers of the earth eagerly strip them. 
habits, laws, &c. of the different periods. The author has | %¢!ves, Whenever an interval of ease is afforded, of the arti- 
evidently bestowed much pains on his work; and some of Scial ornaments and disguises that in public they are forced 
the tales are of the most intense and vivid interest. It is a | t® Wear, but which are shown to be incumbrances by the 
production that will find many readers, and there are few | alacrity they evince in dispensing with them. From the 
who can read it without being pleased. | privacy of home they issued into public life; the privacy 


; — of home they revisit, whenever occasion permits; and not 
Military.—Mr. Hopkins, No. 1¥ Nassau-street, has just , even the “round and top of power” can totally allure their 
published, in a neat pamphlet, the “ Revised Laws for the | mental vision from the contemplation of its soul-satisfy ing 
Governzaent of the Militia of the State of New-York,” toge-, joys. 


her with the rules and yegniations, forms, and precedents‘! The greater part of most men’s lives is spent in domestic 


countenance of this wonderful player, exhibited the tor- 
‘tured feelings of awakened jealousy in the third with most 
painful accuracy. [lis voice, his readings, his attitudes, all, 
with very few and very trivial exceptions, weresuch as every 
candid auditor of taste must have approved—and that they 
did so, was frequently demonstrated by a mode of evidence 
that admitted not adoubt. The last scene, like many ot 
the previous, was executed with a beauty and effect that are 


\, but seldom witnessed ; and the unanimous approbation that 


followed it, plainly evinced the feelings it excited. How 
any one can be hold such a personation of Othello, and not 
rank Forrest among the very first of actors, is more than 
we can imacine 

| Tago, too, by Wilson, was deserving of much applause 
The part has not often fuwad a better representative any 
where, and never at this theatre. The New-York audience 
becin, to find that this gentleman is an able actor, and that 
he deserves the encomiums which the Boston critics treely 


passed upon him during his late visit to that city 


La Fayette theatre —On Monday next, Mr. J.D. Ste 
'venson—than whom there is not a more industrious and 
worthy individual attached to this theatre—will take a be 
nefit. The seventeenth of March being a day sacred to the 
memory of St. Patrick, Mr. 8. will present on attractive 


bill of fare in honour of the occasion 


Chatham theaire.—This house still remains closed. Ws 
learn, however, that it will be re-opened in the course of 


few days, under vigorous management 





MARRIED, 

On the Sth inst. by Bishop Hobart, Mr, William Ludlow 
to Miss Frances W. Morris 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Teller, Mr. Bernard I 
Messerole to Mrs. Eliza knox, 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Breintnall, Mr. Rodman 
Bertine to Miss Zephorah Le Count 

On the 6th inst. bw the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Bernard 
R. Koster to Miss Hannah RK. Fa!'s 


DIED, 

On Monday, 34 inst. Jnlia, infant daughter of William J 
Roome, aged six weeks and five day s 
On Saturday, Sth inst. Jacob Peter, only son of Willian 
Roome, aged 2 years, six months, and se ven days 
On the 6th inst. Mrs. Jennet Wallace, aged 51 years 
On the 6th inst. Mr. Henry Hammond, aged 30 years 
On the 7th inst. Mr. Alexander Wiley 
On the 7th inst. Mr. John C. Greene, aged 29 ycars 
On the 7th inst. Mr. Wim. Young, aged 35 years 


The city inspector reports the deaths of ninety-seven prt 
sons daring the past weck 
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POETRY. 





i| 
FROM A PHILADELPHIA PAPER. | 


VISIT TO THE FANCY BALL. 
(Copy of a Letter to Nabby.) 


I went to the Fancy Ball, 
Dressed in a fancy dress, 
A coat as black as a pall, 
And a linsey-woolsey vest ; 
Nankin pantaloons, 
“ Slashed” about the knee; 
Nabby, blood and ‘ouns, 
How they stared at me! 


1 went at six o'clock, 
Nobody there just then, | 
At niae came part of the “ flock,” 
And a terrible rush at ten; | 
Kings, and queens, and knights, | 
Filled the busy hall, | 
Such as are in the fights } 
Pictured upon our wall. 


There was every beautiful belle | 
The city of Peun can boast ; | 

And many a bachelor fell, | 
And many a heart was lost. 

Who could resist the eyes | 
Of these “ beautiful maids of France?” | 

Who could “ look and be wise,” 
When the *‘ peasants” stood in the dance? | 





I've been at a country ball, 
Where the girls are as gay as the spring ; 
And, Nabby, they're nothing at all, 
Either in “‘ plumage or wing,” | 
To some who, with soft blue eyes— | 
But one has lustrous and dark— _[skies, | 
Made such work as never was known in these | 
Since the time of Noah and the ark. | 


There was one clad like a queen, | 
And the buz ran, “ who is she?” 
And a maiden who wore a mantle of green, | 
But she would not look at me. 
There was one, a princess, bright 
As e’er was in bower or hall; 
She shone like a “ gem in the ear of night,” | 
The pride of the * Fancy ball.” 





You will ask for the handsomest belle, | 
And who in the dance was most zealous; 
You cannot expect I should tell, 
At the danger of making them jealous. 
‘There was one, a sweet sylph from the ‘row,’ 
And a fai: little creature from Third, 
And another from Chestnut, Miss ——, 
Who flitted along like a bird. 


Miss was a beautiful fairy, 
Miss —— was a damsel forlorn; 

I vow, if Ithought she would marry, 
Look out for dad’s bacon and corn. i} 

The bright locks that clustered so gaily i| 
Upon her pure forehead of snow, | 

And the neck, and the chest—Nabby, raily, 
I've not yet gol over the blow. 








Looking just like the graces of yore; 
But in one thing we beaux all agree, 
That night there were ninety or more. 
{ challenge old times to produce, 
From their records so “ mouldy and eaten,” 
Of beauties—all free from the noose— 
Such a bevy affliction to sweeten. 


The graces were there, “ the bright three,” | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
' 
} 
| 


You cannot expect I should paint 
Each beautiful belle and her dress, 
If talent were mine—but it an't— | 
I'd send you a volume, or less. | 
But, Nabby, just look at the night 
Where the stars throw their lustre around, | 
Phen deem that you've ‘ witnessed the sight,” |) 
And the scene of enchantment have found, 
Your loving brother, W. 5S 


| 
ras | 
| 
| 





‘There is a love whose feeling rolls | 
In pure unruffled calmness on, 

The meeting of congenial souls, 
Of hearts whose currents flow in one 


It is a blessing that is felt 
But by united minds that flow, 
As sunbeams into sunbeams melt, 
To warm a frozen world below. } 





This humble stone will serve to show | 
That Anna's vestment lies below ; 
But she who wore it—she we love | 


Is in her bridal dress above. | 





PALINODIA. | 
| Nec meus hic sermo est, sed quem precepit.—Hor. 


There was a time when I could feel 
All passion’s hopes and fears; 
And tell what tongues can ne’er reveal, 
By smiles, and sighs, and tears. 
The days are gone! no more, no more 
The cruel fates allow ; 
And though I'm hardly twenty-four— 
I'm not a lover now. 


Lady, the mist is on my sight, 
The chillis on my brow; 
ly day is night, my bloom is blight— 
I’m not a lover now! 


I never talk about the clouds, 
1 laugh at girls and boys ; 


°TWAS WILLY’S LOOK. 


It was not wi’ the words of love, 
A’tho he had a honied tongue, 
That Willy gie’d my heart to move 

In days when I was young. 


He was na’ forward ay to speak 
O’ beauty o’ my shape and mien, 
Or talk o’ roses i’ my cheek, 
Or stars war in my een. 


He never bade the lily fade 
Wi’ envy of a hue more fair, 
Or teld o’ loves that wont to braid 
The tangles o’ my hair. 
He ca'd not what I list to say, 
The tunefu’ warblings o’ the lute ; 
Nor bade, to hear my roundelay, 
The mevis to be mute. 





I’m growmg rather fond of crowds, 
And very fond of noise ; 
I never wander forth alone 


I weigh’'d, last winter, sixteen stone— 


Such bookish talk | mote have thought 





But Willy’s heart a language taught 


Where’er | went—where’er | bide— 


|} 

Upon the mountain’s brow; | That cou’d na’ whisper wrong 
" ' °° 
i} 


I’m not a lover now! 


I never wish to raise a veil, 
{ never raise a sigh ; 
I never tell a tender tale, 
I never teil a lie; 
1 cannot kueel as once | did; 
I’ve quite forgot my bow ; 
I never do as | am bid— 
I'm not a lover now! 


My Willy was not far away ; 
| And look’d what silence could na’ hide, 
And words could never say. 


And gio I spake, and gin I sang, 
My Willy’s heart was in bis ear, 
He never thought the strain too lang 

Toat he mote sit and bear. 


Or gin a thrang o’ maidens bright 
Was gather'd round his pipe to hear; 





I make strange blunders every day, 
If i would be gailant, | 

Take smiles for wrinkles, black for gray, 
Aud nieces tor their auat; | 

I fy trom folly, though it tiows | 
From lips of loveliest glow; 

I don’t object to length of nose— 
I’m not a lover now. 


The muse’s steed is very fleet— 
I'd rather ride my mare; 
The poet hunts a quaint conceit— 

i'd rather hunt a hare; 
I've learnt to utter yours and you, 
lustead of thine and thou; 
And, oh! | can’t endure a blue!— 


I'm not a lover now! 


I find my Ovid very dry, 


Ther was but ane in Willy’s sight 
QO’ a’ that lent an ear. 


|| For was we thrang, or was we lane, 
| 


Or far apart, or seated nigh, 

My Willy’s looks war a’ my ain, 
| Nane ¢lse war in his eye. 

And gin | spake, or gin | sang, 
For other voice he had na ear; 

He never thought the day too lang, 
| That he could sit and hear. 
| "Twas Wiily’s look—'twas Willy's look 
| That teld me mair than he cou’d feign ; 
| And ere of love my Willy spoke, 
| My heart was a’ his ain. 





VARIETIES. 





My Petrarch quite a pill, 
Cut fancy for philosophy, 
Tom Moore for Mr. Mill: 
And belles may read, and beaux may write, 
I care not who or how; 
I burnt my album Sunday night— 
I'm not a lover now: 


I don’t encourage idle dreams 
Of poison or of ropes ; 
I cannot dine on airy schemes, 
I cannot sup on hopes: 
New milk, | own, is very fine, 
Just foaming from the cow; 
But, yet, | want my pint of wine— 
I'm not a lover now! 


| marrying 





Fau.ine wits pienity.—We have heard 
of a lieutenant in the Company's service 
m England under the title of 
| Lieut. Col. On tis voyage back, he gra- 
|dually dropped a link m the chain of pro- 
}motion; at the Cape he was a major; at 
Madras, a captain; till the bride, alarmed at 
the derogatory eliects of the voy age, entreat- 
ed her husband to tell her at once—w hat, in 
the name of fortune, he reaily was. 





| Lorp sorsury.—Lhe following jokes of 
| this nobleman, who, if the deunition ota pun- 
ster as given by that giant in literature, Dr. 





When Laura sings young hearts away, 
I'm deafer than the deep; 

When Leonora goes to play, 
I sometimes go to sleep; 

When Mary draws her white gloves out, 
I never dance, | vow ; 

Too hot to kick one’s heels about !— 
I'm nota lover now! 

I'm busy, now, with state affairs, 
I prate of Pitt and Fox; 

l ask the price of rail-road shares, 
1 watch the turn of stocks: 

And this is life! no verdure blooms 
Upon the withered brow; 

I save a fortune in pertumes— 
I'm not a lover now! 


I may be, yet, what others are, 
A boudoir’s babbling tool: 

The flattered star of bench or bar, 
A party’s chief or tool: 

Come shower or sunshine, hope or fear, 
The palace or the plough, 

My heart and lute are broken here— 
I’m not a lover now! 


Lady! the mist is on my sight, 
The chill is on my brow; 

My day is night, my bloom is blight— 
I'm not a lover now! 


Johnson, betrue, ought to be extremely adept 
at picking a pocket, are worth being record- 
led: During the pe: iod that Prince Hohenlohe 
was working muracles by post—when the 
Deaf and Dumb Asyium trembled for its 
very existence, and a general bankruptcy 
seemed to threaten apothecaries aud physi- 
cians—oue day the well known catholic 
barrister, Mr. Shiel, was employed in a case 
| tried before his lordship, and pressed upon 
him an argument containing an inference 
which his lordship was not by any means 
| willing to admit. “ My lord,” said Mr. 
Shiel, “I can prove it numerically.” “Oh, 
!'for heaven’s sake! don’t trouble yourself, 
Mr. Shiel,”’ replied his lordship, * we've 
had enough of new miracles (numericals) 
already.” The stroke seemed to fall heavy 
on the little orator, and his lordship heard 
no more of the argument. 
His lordship was unusually happy on the 
rejoicings of Friday evening. When in- 
formed that his windows had been broken 
by the mob, he observed that Mr. M’G.’s 
friends were the most pains-laking partisans 
| he had ever known, Some one, in reply, 
| said that the illumination was attributed to 
orange-men in disguise. Lord N. answered, 
that they were not the persons likely to 
make light of their deteat; but, added his 
| lordship, whoever they were, they would 


The feigning o’ the flatterer’s tongue; | 


have done better to have cracked a bottle 
than a glass on such an occasion. 
This ever ready-witted nobleman was 
applied to, one day, by acollector of one 
of the local taxes. for the amount of tax. 
His lordsbip said that he had already paid 
| it, and on looking to his file, discovered @ 
receipt, signed by the same collector who 
then applied for it. The tax-man, confound- 
ed, apologized in the best manner he could, 
stating his regret that he did not recoilect it 
“I dare say,” said my lord, “ you are very 
sorry you did not re-collect it.” P 





| 
! 
| JUDGE BRECKENRIDGE, in reprimanding 

a criminal, among other hard names, called 

him a scoundrel. The prisoner replied, 
| “ Sir, I am not so great a scoundrel as your 
| honour takes me to be.” “ Put you 
| words closer together,” replied the judge. 











Recipe ror a Route.—Take all the ladies 
| and gentlemen you can collect, and put them 
into a room with a slow fire. Stew them well 
| Have ready twelve packs of cards, a piano- 
forte, a handful of prints or drawings, and 
put them in, from ume to time. As the mix- 
| ture thickens, sweeten with polilesse, and 
season with wit, if you have any; if not, 
| flattery will do, and is very cheap. When 
all have stewed well for an hour, add some 
ices, jellies, cakes, lemonades, and wines— 
| the more of these ingredients you put in, the 
, more substantial will your route be—(ill 
| your room quite full, and letthe scum run off! 


| AGRAMMATICAL PUPIL.—A country school- 
| master inthe neighbourhood of Cockney, the 
| other day, after giving one of his pupils a 
sound drubbing for speaking bad grammar, 
sent him to the other end of the room to in- 
form another boy that he wished to speak to 
|him, and at the same time promising to re- 
peat the dose if he spoke to him ungrammati- 
cally; the youngster being quite satisfied 
| with what he had got, determined to be exact, 
and thus addressed his fellow pupil: “ There 
| isacommon substantive of the masculine gen- 
der, singular number, nominative case, and 
| inan angry mood, that sits perched upon the 
eminence at the other end of the room, 
| wishes to articulate a few sentences to you 
| in the present tense.” : 





ANSWERS OF A DEAF AND DUMB ROY.— 
Amongstallthe pithy apophthegms and repli- 
cations of the sages of antiquitiy, it would 
be difficult to find three sayings more beau- 
tiful, or more beautifully true, than the fol- 
lowing answers, made by adeaf and dumb 
boy, a pupil of the Abbe Sicard, to the ques- 
tions also annexed. What is hope? The 
blossom of happiness. What is eternity? 
The life-time of God. What is gratitude? 

| The memory of the heart. 





ConsuGat Loxcevity.—On the 26th No. 
vember last, at Rouen, in France, a mar- 
ried couple celebrated the completion of the 
fiftieth year of their union by a new wed- 
ding, as is customary there in such instances 
of conjugal longevity. The same priest that 
read the marriage ceremony on the first oc- 
casion, officiated at the second, being ninety- 
one years of age; and, what is remarkable, 
six other friends and several domestics, who 
were present at the original wedding, shared 
in the festivities of the second; and the prin- 
cipal fiddler for the dance was the same on 
both occasions. The Journal de Rouen, ot 
the 3d December, gives the names of the 
parties, and vouches for the truth of the pai 
ticulars just stated. 





Men.—How many men of extraordinary 
talents and merits have died unknown! How 
many are there who still, at this time, live 
unknown, and who will never be taken no 
tice of! Nature produces merit—virtue cai 
ries it to perfection—and fortune gives it the 
power oi acting. 


re 
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